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Western Church entered into possession of the Celtic monasteries,
and many new abbeys founded by the Benedictines and Cistercians
sprang up in different parts of the kingdom. From the time of this
assimilation we have increasing documentary evidence of the rise
of specific schools associated with the monasteries, cathedrals, and
churches. Thus there are definite references to the existence of
schools at Abernelly, Perth, Stirling, Roxburgh, and Lanark, in the
12th century. "Schools for Latin, to which were subsequently added
'Lecture' schools for English, existed in the chief towns of Scotland
from a very early period. We have authentic notice of a school in
Aberdeen in 1124. The schools of Perth and Stirling were in
existence in 1173." l
The history of these mediaeval Scottish schools is analogous to
those in England of the same period. They were under the control
of the Church and were directly connected with the cathedrals,
monasteries, and collegiate churches. The original dioceses were
St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Moray, but new dioceses were created
subsequently, and by the end of the 12th century there were eleven
bishoprics organised on English models, e.g. Dunkeld and Glasgow
were modelled on Salisbury, and Elgin on Lincoln, as regards their
constitutions. As in England, two types of school developed from
the cathedrals and collegiate churches, the Grammar School, and
the Sang (Song) School. Grammar-schools, distinct from schools
of the monks, grew up in connection with the monasteries and,
where the abbey was in or near a town, the grammar-school was
often to be found in the town itself, as in Edinburgh. The division
of the country into parishes resulted in another type of school
connected with the parish churches. The church building was
often used for the purposes of a school. The instruction given in
these parish schools was probably very elementary and was
connected with the services, and especially the music, of the church.
Most of these schools were smaller versions of the sang-school
attached to the cathedrals. A well-known story of the village
school at Norham-on-Tweed is related by Reginald of Durham in
the 12th century.
A certain boy named Haldane tried to escape the rod for idle-
ness by stealing the key of the church, locking the door, and throwing
the key into a deep pool of the river. The master and his assistants
were unable to break open the church door, but Providence
intervened to help them. St. Cuthbert appeared in a dream to the
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